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Statement of purpose 


Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
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disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 
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necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi- 
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present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight,” but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va- 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left—not out 
of aconcern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien- 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 
questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 
would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 
content will be considered for publication. 
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3 The Platypus Review 


Anarchism through Bakunin, continued from page 1 


19th century France. This was fully recognized by 
perhaps the best-known and greatest representative of 
modern anarchism: Michael Bakunin. 


Bakunin: the almost complete anarchist 


Michael Bakunin was born in 1814 to a liberal family of 
landed nobility, and like many more liberal families of 
this class, members were deeply involved in the 
Decembrist plot to overthrow the Czar in the late 1820s 
(in fact, asecond cousin of Bakunin’s mother was one of 
those hanged in the repression that followed)." 

Bakunin’s life and the thought that suffused his life 
are so fully enlivened with an anarchist animus that it is 
important to pay more attention to biographical detail in 
his case. That the adult Bakunin was the almost 
complete anarchist there can be little doubt. Apparently 
burning with revolutionary fervor at every moment, he 
spent a lifetime in political activity and never once 
became involved in work of a usual kind. He wrote little 
and did not develop a system of integrated principles, 
but this in itself is symptomatic of the anarchist animus, 
since one of its major postulates is the rejection of too 
fixed a doctrine. This often makes anarchism much 
more at one with the personality of the anarchist than 
with the exposition of a doctrinal system. Carr captures 
this point when he writes: 


The personality of Bakunin is one of those 
phenomena which cannot be explained in 
rational terms. His ambitions were ill-defined 
and chimerical. His writings, though “rigorous, 
were incoherent; and, both in his writings and 
his actions, he seldom finished what he had 
begun. His chequered career was void of any 
concrete attainment. Yet he produced on his 
contemporaries an impression of overwhelm- 


ing vitality and power.'? 


Yet there must be some at least minimal strains of 
thought which allow us to call acts and thoughts by the 
name of anarchism and these strains can be found in 
Bakunin. The emphasis on strains of thought is 
important here since it is not only the case that Bakunin 
lacked theoretical coherence; his type of thought makes 
a virtue out of such incoherence. The whole thrust of his 
theorizing is to be anti-theory; he expresses the 
anarchist credo as an aggregate of spontaneous 
passions. Carr seems to suggest that this confusion and 
incoherence is simply a matter of Bakunin’s personality 
or circumstance, but this is not the case. These 
characteristics appear intrinsic to the outlook for which 
Bakunin so clearly stands. This outlook is defined by 
this most representative practitioner, by his particular 
spirit and emotional texture; this texture then is 
undergirded by specific ideological components by 
which anarchism may be defined. 

At the centre of Bakunin’s anarchism is hostility to all 
authority and sympathy for those who are actually or 
potentially hostile to authority. While suspicion of 
authority is connected to liberalism and to other creeds, 
the engagement with underdogs against their more 
powerful oppressors is more unique to anarchism. 
Whenever there was an issue of oppression of one 
group by others with power, Bakunin felt it incumbent 
upon himself to leap into the fray. Since the variety of 
oppressed groups is usually very great, so Bakunin’s 
life is wondrous in the degree to which it flits about 
from place to place and from issue to issue. The picture 
of Bakunin that emerges is that of a mobile revolution- 
ary who, when rebellion was breaking out everywhere in 
1848, left Paris to make revolution in Posen and then on 
to Dresden, having no plans and no connections, with 
just the spirit of revolution to guide him." At that time 
immersed in Pan-Slav nationalism, he jumped from a 
moderate Pan-Slav congress where he represented 
Russia virtually alone [since there was no organization 
which authorized his presence] to the barricades of a 
student/worker insurrection in Prague. When this was 
put down, he simply slipped away. From Bakunin we 
confirm this image of anarchism as not so much a 
doctrine as an individual spirit of restless rebellion, with 
the anarchist more significant than the principles that 
s/he may espouse. 

Yet it would be unfair to Bakunin to claim that he 
lacks all coherence, as certain enduring issues 
animated definite stages of his life. During the bour- 
geois revolutions of 1848, Bakunin made more purely 
liberal demands of the social order; these demands 
included the abolition of serfdom, aristocracy, and 
inherited privilege, those demands which were the core 
of the French Revolution in the 18th century. With the 
defeat ofthese revolutions, Bakunin, along with all 
those who were radicalized by the meekness and 
cowardice shown by the bourgeoisie in its own 
revolution, changed from a more narrowily political 
revolutionary to a more totally social one. With Marx, 
Bakunin saw the need for a total transformation of 
society rather than reform of its political institutions. 
And, again with Marx, Bakunin sometimes emphasized 
the centrality of class conflict as the motor force in this 
transformation. That the bottom of society is exploited 
and oppressed, and that this bottom has the right, 
indeed the duty, to overthrow the ruling elite in order to 
usher in a new world of equity and justice is a position 
upon which there was solid agreement between 
Bakunin and Marx. And on this basis, there evolved 
many points of alliance and common political work in 
the lives of these great protagonists. 

Much of Bakunin’s thought points in the direction of a 
rationalism which, like Marx’s thought, does lead to 
some positive stance towards science. Bakunin’s 
acceptance of the need for technical development as 
the precondition for overall social development likewise 
elevated the scientific spirit. Unlike the anarchist 
tendencies of Thoreau, Gandhi, or some modern 
communalists, Bakunin was no exponent of a pristine 
return to a more natural, simpler life. For Bakunin, as 
for most modern anarchists, natural science as the 
handmaiden of technical advancement was both 
necessary and right. 

Yet Bakunin had fundamental differences with Marx, 
differences which in the end made mortal enemies of 
them. Whereas Marx and Marxism have always seen 
themselves as a continuation of the bourgeois revolution- 


ary engagement with reason (only rejecting that 
revolution because it was not reasonable enough], 
anarchism has often rejected reason in the name and 
spirit of instinct and raw passion. Bakunin is the 
prototype of this type of rebellion. For Bakunin, all 
conventions and laws are simply limits to the instinctive 
human desire for freedom from all limits. The ideal of 
freedom is to be realized by continual rebellion against 
all established order. To be human and free isto be 
undefined, unpredictable, and against all authority. 
Bakunin therefore demonstrated a particular revulsion to 
the application of science to revolutionary social change. 


Bakunin’s Romantic Rebellion 


The early 19th century was set off from other times by 
its reaction to the harbinger of the modern era, the 
French Revolution. Ushering in liberal capitalism with 
its great promise of prosperity, peace, and cooperation 
for all, it fell short in its actualization. Early capitalist 
industrialization in Europe was so ghastly in its 
exploitation of labor and its creation of brutalizing, 
slum-ridden cities that it set rebellion in motion 
everywhere. Marx represented the most optimistic 
prognostications to flow from the hiatus between liberal 
promise and capitalist reality. By applying the tools of a 
rationalist science to human history, Marx uncovered 
the agents of progress in the very disasters produced by 
industrial capitalist development. For Marx, science and 
technology were positive, but limited by their bourgeois 
nature. Therefore, the task was to deepen our under- 
standing of social reality by applying a new scientific 
method and a different political action to that reality. In 
fundamental ways, Marxism was a progressive 
development of the thought and actions activated by 
bourgeois society itself—which, indeed, was something 
of which Marxism was accused by Bakunin. 

Another rebellion was generated by this early crisis 
in industrial capitalism: the romantic rebellion. While 
accepting the tremendous advances produced by 
natural science in its application to technology—to 
reject these would have been foolhardy and only 
occurred amongst a hardy minority of medievalists— 
this rebellion occurred mainly in the realm of history 
and social thought. Bakunin’s thought on these matters 
appears rooted in this particular 19th century rebellion. 
In it swelled up the great divide between nature and 
society, between the objectivity of science and the 
alleged freedom of human action. The romantic 
rebellion against science and technical progress could 
not frontally attack the obvious advances made in 
natural science because the Newtonian revolution in 
physics (and later the Darwinian in biology) became too 
firmly rooted in popular and intellectual consciousness. 
But capitalist society had clearly demarcated the private 
life of intimacy and emotion from the public life of 
far-flung markets and work outside the home; and for 
the romantics, the latter became the institutionalized 
focus of objectivity and science, such that science and 
industrial work took on the coloration of dullness, 
order, obedience, and emotionless routine. Science and 
its concomitant industrial development was seen as 
suffused with all that was not human. 

In contradistinction to the objectivity of the world of 
nature, there arose amongst the romantics the view 
that the world of the really human, the historically 
human, was not subject to scientific analysis. Since 
scientific analysis was delimited to objectified nature 
which, in its predictability was inhuman, the truly 
human became the agent of pure subjectivity, of 
freedom from all limitations except “natural” ones. 
Human behavior is here not the predictable, determin- 
able phenomenon that is amenable to science; instead 
it is more whimsical, indeterminate, and willful. And 
human history can never be seen in the law-like terms 
of science; it cannot be analyzed as exhibiting predict- 
able tendencies, but can only be grasped by the intuitive 
understanding of free creatures. Bakunin’s anarchism 
is clearly situated in this romantic conception of human 
behavior and human history. Bakunin did not merely 
reject particular substantive elements of Marx’s 
scientific analysis of history; he objected to the entire 
project itself, disclaiming the very possibility of a 
science of history and considering the very attempt to 
comprehend humans in this way to be wrongheaded. 
The first human reality for Bakunin is the free individual 
whose desires and passions will lead to a free society 
after individuals decide to do away with the corrupting 
social powers that delimit their inherent freedom. 

Bakunin believed that any attempt to develop a science 
of society was tyrannical since it would undercut the 
natural human instinct to revolt against any system of 
rules. Social science can do little but articulate abstract 
laws, which cannot grasp living concrete individuals.'* 
When Bakunin proclaimed the need for science to 
become everyone’s property", he meant natural science, 
for this would mean the freeing of humans from 
pretensions to social science. It is on this basis that 
Bakunin saw Marxism as not merely false, but as part of 
the ideological apparatus of oppression within his 
intellectual climate. To Bakunin, rebellion against all 
conformity to rules, even intellectual rules which 
construct knowledge, is of the essence of that freedom to 
which all should aspire. If Bakunin hated anything more 
than the state, he hated the idea of a science of society 
and any attempt to organize around such a science. '® 


Bakunin, Marx, and the First International 


Bakunin’s long involvement with the First International 
initiated by Marx could rightly be seen as a conscious 
attempt at undermining the whole organizational 
thrust of that project. As justification for this position, 
Bakunin condemned Marxism as intrinsically tyranni- 
cal. Marx himself, said Bakunin, “lacks the instinct of 
liberty—he remains from head to foot an authoritar- 
ian.””’ Inthe most direct way, Bakunin elaborated upon 
the liberal credo that power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely: “Nothing is as dangerous 
for man's personal morality as the habit of command- 
ing.”'® Bakunin’s distrust did not stop at state power; it 
extended to any permanent groupings consciously 
utilizing and seeking power. He saved his most striking 
barbs for those revolutionary groups which were 
conscientiously political. If, argued Bakunin, a 


revolutionary group means to organize for the control 
of state power, that political group and the regime it 
assumes, if successful, will be no different from all 
other states. Bakunin warned that Marx’s state "will 
be the reign of scientific intelligence, the most 
aristocratic, despotic, arrogant, and elitist of all 
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regimes.”'’ Here Bakunin reveals both his antipathy 
for conscious political organization in either pre-state 
or state forms as well as his profound suspicion for a 
scientific approach to the problem. 

Underlying this rejection of political leadership, 
especially for those oppressed classes in need of 
revolution, was Bakunin’s faith in the spontaneous revo- 
lutionary possibilities of those classes. "The great mass 
of workers...because of its social position, is more truly 
socialist than all the scientific and bourgeois socialists 
combined."?° Not only does ultimate wisdom reside in 
the people, a view held in general by all progressive 
views, but immediate wisdom resides there as well. Yet 
Bakunin was neither romantic nor foolish enough to 
believe that the people are one homogeneous and 
unified mass of spontaneous goodness. He saw 
oppressed classes as variegated and uneven in outlook 
and attitude, with elite members holding more 
advanced ideas than others, and saw the more 
backward members of these classes as in need of 
assistance, education, and example to facilitate their 
movement forward. In short, Bakunin clearly recog- 
nized the existence of leadership in all social groupings, 
and he also clearly recognized that oppressed classes 
can only overcome their oppression with good rather 
than bad leadership. This lead Bakunin, and all of 
anarchism, into its most profound conundrum. 

If all conscious political leadership is inherently 
undemocratic at the same time at which leadership is a 
necessary element in revolutionary transformation, 
then how is it possible to square this circle? Bakunin’s 
solution, the one which has been common to anarchism 
throughout contemporary history, appears in a way to 
compound the dilemma: The revolution to succeed 
needs a directorate, one that is secretive, and in its 
secretiveness influences rather than commands the 
already revolutionary ideas of the populace. It is 
necessary, said Bakunin, 


for the triumph of the Revolution over reaction 
that the unity of ideas and of revolutionary 
action find an organ in the midst of the popular 
anarchy which will be the life and the energy 
of the Revolution. This organ should be the 
secret and universal association of the Inter- 


national brothers. 


There need not be a great number of these 
men. One hundred revolutionaries, strongly 
and earnestly allied, would suffice for the 


international organization of all of Europe.?' 


This secret band of revolutionary brotherhood is sup- 
posed to act everywhere to maintain the revolutionary 
direction of the people’s raw energy. Upon revolutionary 
victory, the band will simply disappear as the federation 
of autonomous localities and regions will usher in the 
future in need of no leadership and no state. Bakunin 
thus solved the problem of political corruptibility by 
postulating a temporary body of leaders-- leaders, he 
asserted, without leadership, which he abjured. In his 
own lifetime he remained true to his creed as he per- 
petually recruited people (often after one night of heated 
discussion) into secret revolutionary brotherhoods and 
perpetually expelled them in moments of disagreement 
and conflict. His hatred of leadership [while spending 
his life trying to lead) was so great that he was forever 
critical of all public and open manifestations of political 
action while he hatched secret societies whose existence 
was often lodged only in his imagination.?? 

This mixture of rejection of intelligible understanding 
and adherence to secret organization to lead without 
leading makes the anarchist project of this arch-anar- 
chist a strange one. How is it decided who deserves to 
belong to the brotherhood [sic] of revolutionaries? Since 
anarchist thought denies the possibility of a body of prin- 
ciples by which revolutionaries may band together—in 
fact, it considers the very idea of such principles a symp- 
tom of dreaded political authority—and since anarchist 
thought only accepts leadership which is in continual 
opposition to its right to lead, the basis of recruitment to 
the brotherhood appears to be extremely tenuous and 
hazy. Without any principles for membership and with 
only begrudging acceptance of the need for criteria of 
recruitment, anarchist organization is usually based on 
the fickleness of personality, on the vagaries of style, or 
on presumed high moral sentiments. 

Bakunin’s antipathy to Marxist theory, indeed to all 
attempts at theory, is connected to his commitment to 
the spontaneous rebellion of sections of the popula- 
tion whenever and wherever it may occur. The greater 
the degree of rebellion against the established order 
demonstrated by any group, the greater the probability 
that Bakunin would define that group as the revolution- 
ary hope of the moment. Bakunin was always preparing 
for the Great Revolution that would destroy the past 
and usher in the future in one stroke; he condemned 
those strata which appeared to be demanding change in 


a piecemeal fashion through relatively stable orga- 
nizations for their dull, plodding reformism, for their 
absence of true revolutionary militancy. Thus Marx’s 
engagement with the construction of working class 
trade unions involved with bettering immediate eco- 
nomic conditions was seen by Bakunin as a dampening 


of real revolutionary militancy. Conflict which is in any 
way institutionalized was, to Bakunin, no conflict at all. 

This passion for spontaneous upsurge or nothing at 
all led Bakunin to downplay the industrial working class 
because it appeared to be integrated into the new indus- 
trial order. He expected much greater things from other 
classes because their marginality appeared to generate 
more overt and intense passion. Thus the peasantry 
came in for special treatment: In contradiction to Marx’s 
reference to the idiocy of rural life, an idea rooted in a 
whole theory of social development, Bakunin raised the 
peasantry to the heights of revolutionary grandeur. The 
revolutionary movement must be "spontaneous, uncom- 
promising, passionate, anarchic, and destructive.”? The 
peasantry was suited for this type of action because, 
being “only slightly affected by the pernicious influence 
of bourgeois society, the peasants still retain their native 
energy and simple unsophisticated folkways.””* Bakunin 
goes on to indicate the anti-working class nature of this 
embrace of the peasant: 


The more sophisticated—and by that very 
circumstance, slightly bourgeois-tinged- 
socialism of the city workers, misunderstands, 
scorns, and mistrusts the vigorous, primitive 


peasant socialism, and tries to overshadow it.?® 


In these passages we see many of Bakunin’s assump- 
tions about the social order and his ideas about its 
transformation. He distrusted any theory based on the 
predictable behavior of any class, a predictability which 
could lead to sustained and long-range organization 
and activity by that class. A sustained class-conscious- 
ness is, according to Bakunin, corrupted, simply 
because it is regular and predictable. He could thus 
reject not only Marx’s theory, which perceived one class 
as more revolutionary as a product of the predictable 
dynamics of the capitalist system, but also that very 
class, as it demonstrated its predictability through 
organizational forms. Bakunin did not reject working 
class trade unions because they manifested bourgeois 
characteristics; rather, he saw the very existence of 
such organizations as retrogressive. Bakunin glorified 
the peasantry for its lack of regularized connection to 
capitalism, for its potential for chaotic rebellion without 
organization. Any stratum not against the whole system, 
ready to destroy it at a moment, is to be condemned as 
co-opted, sold out, and reformist. 

In both the economic and political realm, Bakunin 
scorned program in the name of total revolution: "Let 
us talk less about revolution and do a great deal more. 
Let others concern themselves with the theoretical 
development of the principles of the Social Revolution, 
while we content ourselves with spreading these 
principles everywhere, incarnating them into facts." ”* 
This amounts to eschewing theory in the name of 
revolutionary action. Bakunin defined revolutionary 
action as totally pure activity devoid of the taint of 
compromise. Since all social theory, Marxist or 
otherwise, is built on the basis of some order of factual 
regularity, and since all action based on such theory 
must take into account the dealing with such regularity, 
then some aspect of compromise (with reality] is 
demanded by theoretically-based action. Bakunin would 
have none of this. In the realm of economic action he 
scorned the everyday demands of the trade unions for 
better working conditions; these predictable demands 
of a class developing its own organization were seen as 
dangerous compromises since they undermined the 
instinctive desire of the class to completely overthrow 
the whole system. To Bakunin, then, all demands for 
economic reform are by definition reformism, and all 
political advocates of such reforms are sellouts. 

Yet Bakunin recognized the importance of bread and 
butter issues to the development of working class 
consciousness. The militant worker, wrote Bakunin, by 
slow accretion of real experience in struggle and 
solidarity "ends by recognizing himself as a revolution- 
ist, an anarchist, and an atheist, without in the least 
knowing how he became such.”?” Implicit in this 
statement is not only a rejection of theory as concomi- 
tant of experience, but also a single-purpose attitude 
toward the economic demands of trade unionists. These 
demands, to Bakunin, were not deserving of respect in 
their own terms, but only as stimuli (and unconscious 
ones at that] to higher more noble purposes. While 
Marxists have often been accused of taking an instru- 
mentalist approach to the everyday demands of the 
working class, of using these demands only as a 
springboard to revolution, this instrumentalism applies 
much better to anarchism. In its dedication to the 
Revolution as the great conflagration which, in a 
moment, destroys the past and creates the future, 
anarchism usually defines anything less than Revolution 
as ignoble or merely useful for the higher end. Bakunin, 
however, still recognized the efficacy of economic 
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demands in leading toward his desired revolution and, 
while remaining antipathetic to the idea of organization 
in general, accepted the necessity of trade union 
organization for the working class. In his commitment 
to localism as the ultimate source of real democracy, he 
also saw trade unions as the potential building blocks of 
the future (and thereby prepared the way for later 
syndicalist directions]. 


The State 


In his attitude toward more distinctly political activity, 
Bakunin revealed a more fundamental intransigence. 
He was not so foolish as to reject politics in its broadest 
sense, since he clearly realized that ideological 
positions of all stamps have implications for social 
change. Rather, he opposed all actions which could be 
defined as political in the narrower sense of accepting 
the need for state power. Here Bakunin reveals the 
most basic idea of all anarchism, the idea which 
demarcates it from all other creeds: the state is the 
source and origin of all evil. Any actions which accept 
the presence of the state, either implicitly or explicitly, 
are counterrevolutionary. "The State”, wrote Bakunin, 
“is the most flagrant, the most cynical, and the most 
complete negation of humanity.”* 

There is often misunderstanding of the difference 
between anarchism and Marxism on the question of the 
state since both viewpoints consider the state as a 
pernicious agency and both favor its dissolution. 
Marxism sees the origin of a centralized organization of 
violence [Marxism’s definition of a state) in the rise of 
class societies and sees its dissolution to result only 
from the creation of a classless society. Anarchism, as 
stated before, does not appear to have a theory of the 
state (or of classes], which leads it to postulate that a 
ruling class which controls property and a ruling group 
which controls power are often one and the same thing. 
Nonetheless, in much anarchist writing, the state is 
given primacy over all other institutions and is therefore 
seen as the most fundamental roadblock to social 
transformation. Thus, in discussing the elements of a 
successful revolution, Bakunin argued that "it is 
necessary to attack conditions and material goods; to 
destroy property and the State.”?” But Bakunin went 
further: “The revolution as we understand it will have to 
destroy the State and all the institutions of the State, 
radically and completely, from its very first day.”?° 

On the basis of this position, Bakunin attacked 
Marxism for its acceptance of a state form upon the 
accession to revolutionary power. Revolutionary 
Marxism (of both Marx in his discussion of the Paris 
Commune and Lenin in State and Revolution) saw a 
socialist revolution as demanding the destruction of the 
old state, the bourgeois state, but not the destruction of 
all states all at once; instead, a new type of transitional 
state must be created, a working class state, which is 
supposed to prepare the way for future classlessness 
and statelessness. Bakunin saved his most pointed 
barbs for this idea. Any revolution, he wrote, which 
intends to construct a "powerfully centralized revolu- 
tionary State, would inevitably result in military 
dictatorship and a new master.”°' Thus, for Bakunin and 
for all anarchism, the Marxist idea that the working 
class should fight for state power is considered a 
fundamentally counterrevolutionary idea. Whether the 
state proclaims itself capitalist or socialist makes little 
difference since its very existence makes that state 
equally pernicious. That the 20th century revolutions 
that created proletarian states have moved neither to 
classlessness nor statelessness has clearly strength- 
ened the prophecies of doom on the score articulated by 
anarchism since Bakunin. 

At the time of the split in the International Working- 
men’s Association between Bakunin and Marx near the 
end of Bakunin’s life, Bakunin advocated for all political 
questions to be banned from the International and 
argued that "we should seek to strengthen this 
association solely in the field of economic solidarity.” *? 

Since Bakunin demonstrated a reluctance to get 
involved with daily economic demands because their 
satisfaction could and would lead to cooptation, what 
could he have meant by the “field of economic solidar- 
ity"? This phrase can be understood only by recognizing 
that Bakunin’s real emphasis is on the solidarity. But 
again, what could he have meant by a solidarity that 
rejected any program, whether economic or political, 
which might build and maintain collective strength? 
Solidarity in Bakunin’s sense could only have meant the 
unity and collective spirit that arises and continues to 
percolate from the spontaneous rebellion of working 
people as a dominated class. Only one aspect of that 
solidarity interested Bakunin: that aspect which existed 
in a pure form and, with a mighty violent swoop, would 
destroy the old order and usher in the new. While it 
waits for the day of reckoning, anarchism has the right 
and the duty to disparage and destroy all organizations 
which work upon the idea that solidarity is a social 
process which, to be built, must have a developmental 
plan based on theory and analysis. In response to this 
position, Marx castigated Bakunin for being a destruc- 
tive force in the First International. 

For Bakunin, the triumph of revolution was no more 
than the spontaneous growth of the "goddess of 
revolt;"® the organization which develops spontane- 
ously was the actual microcosm of a revolutionary 
society. On these grounds he could claim that: 


The true program, | will repeat it a thousand 
times, is quite simple and moderate: the 
organization of solidarity in the economic struggle 
of labour against capitalism. On this foundation, 
at first exclusively natural, will rise the intellec- 


tual and moral pillars of the new society.” 


Perhaps Bakunin felt this comment was necessary to 
justify his own right to revolutionary legitimacy (since 
he originated in the Russian landowning class), but it 
was a strange admission from one who downgraded 
all theory and leadership in the name of popular revo- 
lutionary instinct. 

Two major anarchist ideas flow from the glorifica- 
tion of spontaneous rebellion. The first is distrust of all 
social groupings other than the most local ones, for if 
instinct is the source of rebellion, then this only occurs 


in its true form at the immediate and face-to-face level. 
The second idea is the expectation that broader types 

of social organization in a future society will involve the 
automatic and voluntary confederation of local groups; 
ifthe state is to be rejected in all its forms then only vol- 
untary association can be the glue of wider social forma- 
tions. By seeing rebellion in this instinctive form not only 
as the source of revolutionary change, but furthermore 
as the microcosmic blueprint for all future change, the 
anarchist tends to see him/herself and his/her closest 
political grouping as the living locus of the new society. 
As a consequence, this seemingly most broad-spirited 
and often internationalist viewpoint, by rejecting analysis 
and systematically presented ideas about groups, 
processes, and future change, actually often ends up 
with little more than each anarchist strongly holding the 
sentiment that "the revolution, C’est Moi,”—or , if not 
exactly Moi, then, at best, "the revolution, C’est Nous.” 
Bakunin’s thought leads in this direction near the begin- 
ning of modern anarchism, and this sentiment is more 
forcefully articulated in later manifestations, especially 
among the New Left ofthe 19608. 

In its unapologetic lack of theoretical clarity, Ba- 
kunin’s continual condemnation of the state in all its 
forms indicates another characteristic common to 
anarchism: a confusion about the concepts of the state, 
of government, and of leadership, terms which Bakunin 
uses almost interchangeably throughout his written 
works. James Guillaume’s sympathetic biographical 
sketch of Bakunin quotes him as saying that "it is abso- 
lutely impossible for aman who wields power to remain 
a moral man.”® In this statement, Bakunin rejects the 
very idea of societal power regardless of the particular 
manifestations it may take. But is it possible to imagine 
any social formation without some aspects of power in 
it? Even a friendship between two people is not based 
on the absence of power but on equal acceptance of the 
effective energy of each partner in the friendship. When 
we proceed to more complex social groupings charac- 
terized by a complicated division of labor then some sort 
of coordinating or managing role becomes necessary. 


Marxist Assessments 


Atthe end of Bakunin’ s life, the difference between his 
outlook and Marx’s was symbolized by the expulsion 

of Bakunin and his group from the International in the 
early 18705. However, the truly great divide between an- 
archism and Marxism did not assume real importance 
until well after the death of the originators of these two 
movements. The reasons for this are manifold. In the 
first place, socialist thought first arose in the 19th cen- 
tury and all of its early protagonists were busy affirming 
its first principles and demarcating it from non-socialist 
thought. Although divisions quite obviously arose in the 
socialist movement itself, divisions which are already 
mentioned in Marx and Engels’ Communist Manifesto 

of 1847, these differences were often theoretical; the 
working class movement was still small and immature, 
and while many shades and nuances contended within 
it, these were all tolerated in the face of much larger 
and more powerful enemies. Even a concept so central 
to Marxism as the dictatorship of the proletariat did 

not take theoretical form until the working class faced 
its first real possibility of holding power in the Paris 
Commune of 1871, and this concept most clearly de- 
marcated the Marxist from the anarchist viewpoints on 
the nature of the state. Thus, although there was much 
rancor and distrust between anarchism and Marxism 

in these early formative years, it can be said that both 
were recognized as legitimate progressive forces, fight- 
ing in sometimes different ways for common goals. 

Much of this changed in the late 19th century when 
the working class became a real force on the politi- 
cal scene and what had earlier appeared to be "mere” 
theoretical disagreements become divisions of great 
practical significance. Engels’ response to the anarchist 
engagement with the Paris Commune was quite repre- 
sentative of his and Marx’s views on the subject: “either 
the anti-authoritarians [meaning anarchists] don't know 
what they are talking about, in which case they are cre- 
ating nothing but confusion; or they do know, and in that 
case they are betraying the movement of the proletariat. 
In either case they serve the reaction.”* 

Lenin, writing at a time when the issue of opportun- 
ism was more pointed and directly involved in the prob- 
lem of revolutionary transformation, was also forceful 
in his condemnation of anarchism. He asserted that 
anarchism has "no doctrine, revolutionary teaching, or 
theory.—Fragmentation of the working class movement. 
— Complete fiasco in the experiments of the revolu- 
tionary movement [Proudhonism, 1871; Bakuninism; 
1873). —Subordination of the working class to bourgeois 
politics in the guise of the negation of politics.” The al- 
lusion by Lenin to bourgeois politics refers to the overall 
consequences of anarchist activity—that it results in the 
conserving of the bourgeois order of things. Marxism 
would consider that anarchism’s emphasis on individual 
liberty means that its origins and manifestations are 
petit bourgeois i.e., rooted in small property ideology. 

Lenin saw the growth and influence of anarchism as 
due to the immaturity of the working class movement; 
according to Lenin, anarchism was a passing thing 
which would disappear with the growing strength and 
political maturity of the working class. In response to 
questions about anarchists in Germany following the 
Russian Revolution, Lenin wrote: 


By polemicising with them we merely give them 
publicity. They are too unintelligent; it is wrong 
to take them seriously; and it is not worth being 
angry with them. They have no influence among 
the masses, and will acquire none, unless we 
make mistakes. Let us leave this tiny trend to 
die a natural death; the workers themselves 


will realize that it is worthless.?® 


Anarchism did not die the natural death predicted by 
Lenin; it has since seen major rebirths in Spain, in 

the New Left, and in various other smaller upsurges. 
Whether this is due to the continuing political im- 
maturity ofthe working class as Lenin contended (an 
immaturity which he saw as nearly over in his own time] 
appears somewhat debatable. Even if this immaturity 
remains a factor in explaining the staying power of 


anarchism, it must be considered that other forces are 
at work here; and if anarchism is a result of immaturity, 
it does not appear to be something which is normally 
and easily outgrown. 

When anarchism finds itself in the socialist camp, it 
carefully delineates itself from other socialism by de- 
claring itself libertarian socialist. This liberty is not fun- 
damentally a freedom that derives from and is fostered 
by social circumstances, but is a disembodied mystique 
of pure voluntary will. While anarchism seemingly 
objects only to state power over the individual, it actu- 
ally rejects the limits set by any social organizational 
form. The anarchist is an uneasy member of any social 
organization, always prepared to reject its dictates for 
the sake of individual want, need, or whim. Moreover, 
since s/he also rejects the need for any theory that 
gives justification for such membership, the anarchist 
is always capable of finding justification for quitting 
membership in any group. Single-issue politics joined at 
the height of militancy only to be dropped with the rise 
of another exciting issue is most common to anarchist 
activity because this mode of politics fits so well with 
this restless, continually rebellious spirit. 

If anarchism is more of a mood than a stable theory and 
analysis, then the core political emphasis of this mood is 
perpetual impatience. Anarchism cannot be seen, then, 
as a congealed doctrine which fights and either clearly 
wins or clearly loses; rather, anarchism, as a persistent 
undercurrent of liberalism, is always part of a society that 
nurtures liberal individualism and will remain so as long 
as the liberal tradition holds sway in the world. | P 
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Payiatsos, continued from page 2 


Front and the classical form of a United Front is therefore 
relevant today, although the terms are often confused. 


NM: What is this factor that links all these different anti- 
fascist approaches even within a United Front? In many 
antifascist struggles, for example, differences among the 
left organizations are not expressed and they even 
considered unimportant to the common struggle. Would it 
be meaningful for these differences to come to the surface? 


AP: | think it is absolutely necessary for these 
differences to come to the surface. | do believe that it is 
very correct to be in an anti-fascist front and to take 
concrete initiatives to fight against fascism, and, at the 
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same time, for the different left forces to develop their 
own ideas. Anti-fascist initiatives positively host many 
activists from SYRIZA, far left organizations like 
Xekinima, Maoists, and others. But, of course, these 
initiatives, on their own, cannot solve issues like the 
collapse of the economy or the other issues that 
confront society and the Left. 


NM: At the beginning of the previous century there was a 
general social process of the centralization of the state 
and the nationalization of enterprises as expressed in the 
Soviet Union and later in Germany under Nazi control (we 
can also mention, in this context, state regulation in the 
United States). This process allowed the powers of the 
state to expand, but surely it makes a difference whether 
this process occurs under workers’ control or a right- 
wing, fascist government, so my question is: Isthe Left 
in Greece in a position to block the right? 


AP: Nationalization must mean workers’ control and 
management. We are not proposing that the state runs 
the enterprises, but that instead society runs them. We 


want the society, i.e. the working class, to own, run, and 
control the enterprises. 

The fact that there are no mass revolutionary Marxist 
forces in Greece or internationally means the working 
class is bound to move and develop it's consciousness 
by excluding what they hate, but they do not have a real 
picture of what they want, particularly of the necessity 
for socialist transformation. So we have to raise our 
ideas, explain the necessity of the social perspective, 
and have the patience to work with the masses. 


NM: What would it take to create and make visible this 


mass, working class consciousness, would you elaborate? 


AP: Have you followed the recent election in Seattle of 
Kshama Sawant of the CWI? This is a very important 
development on the microscale. Let me add some other 
examples: last year, in South Africa, there was a 
historical, heroic strike by the miners at platinum and 
gold mines that left many dead. As a result of this 
struggle, which was victorious in the end, a new party 
was created, the Workers and Socialist Party. Let's also 
take a look at Argentina. In the last election there, an 
alliance of the Trotskyist left received close to 1.3 million 
votes. These are indications that something fundamental 
is changing. It's not just molecular processes here and 
there so we have reason to be confident about the future. 
Ifthe Left fails to provide a way forward to the 
desperate masses in conditions of crisis, then it will 
indirectly assist the forces of the counterrevolution in 
Greece, where we already have the example of the Golden 
Dawn which became a mass party within months. | P 
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On November 22, 2013, Nikos Manousakis, a member of 
the Platypus Affiliated Society in Thessoliniki, interviewed 
Andros Payiatsos, Secretary General of Xekinima or 
“Start,” the Greek chapter of the Committee for a Workers’ 
International [CWI}. What follows is an edited transcript of 
their conversation. 


Nikos Manousakis: Tell us about the Greek chapter of 
the CWI. What are its involvements politically, its 
connection to the wider international organization, its 
ideological background, and what are Start's aims in 
present-day Greece? 


Andros Payiastos: Xekinima, which can be translated as 
Start, has a long history that dates back to the period of 
the Junta, the military dictatorship from 1967-1974. It 
was originally a small group that operated illegally 
under the Dictatorship of the Generals and, in 1974, 
joined the Panhellenic Socialist Movement [PASOK|. 
Xekinima had evolved in a Trotskyist direction, although 
not with full clarity at the outset, and was involved in the 
uprising of the Athens Polytechnic in the autumn of 
1973. Start members joined PASOK when the latter was 
created in 1974. Around the same time Start came into 
contact with the British counterpart of the CWI, then 
called Militant, which was working inside British Labour. 
The group has had an interesting and a complex 
development since then. In its initial period it was very 
successful within PASOK, which, in the 1970s, was an 
entirely different organization from the one we see 
today—with thousands of working class fighters and 
radical left activists. It was also very bureaucratic. But 
Xekinima was very quickly expelled. From 1975 onwards, 
Xekinima has worked as a tendency outside PASOK, 
althougph it directs itself at the PASOK rank and file. 

Then in the late 1980s, a discussion began to develop 
in Greece and internationally about the character of 
working class parties, labor parties, Social Democratic 
parties, etc., and there was a move in the direction of 
abandoning them. So Xekinima, too, shifted toward 
independent work and abandoned any kind of 
relationship with PASOK. Furthermore, in the 1990s, 
Xekinima came out openly as an independent 
organization with a stated aim of rebuilding the forces of 
the Left, describing PASOK as a bourgeois party, which 
had abandoned any link to working class interests. 

The 1990s were a very difficult period. The Left, as a 
whole, was in crisis as a result of the collapse of Stalinism 
and was confronted by a major ideological offensive by the 
bourgeoisie globally. It is fair to say that the entire Left 
was in crisis, even in tatters! Many organizations split and 
Xekinima also suffered from such clefts. 


NM: This in spite of the fact that Xekinima had a 
different ideological or Trotskyist background? 


AP: The Trotskyist current, although it was the only one 
that had predicted Stalinism was a temporary historical 
phenomenon and that it would collapse in one way or 
another, nevertheless paid the cost of the collapse of 
the Stalinist left. Because the collapse had an adverse, 
negative effect on the struggles of the working class, on 
the consciousness of the working class, on leftist 
working class organizations, and on the leadership of 
the trade unions, etc. 


NM: So you understand 1989 to have been a turning 
point for the Left in Greece and globally? 


AP: Without any doubt! And Xekinima paid a cost for 
1989. Actually, it is fair to say that Xekinima was able to 
restart, to rebuild its forces, having contracted to a 
small group by the late-1990s, when leftist movements 
found new life as the repercussions of the financial- 
economic crisis in southeast Asia were felt 
internationally, by the effects of the anti-globalization 
movement, and then the anti-war movement. It was this 
rebirth that followed the collapse of the Left in 1989 that 
also allowed Xekinima to rebuild its forces and become 
one of the significant forces on the Left today. 


state of things in Greece: The first is to develop a 
transitional program that reflects the needs of today, 
define the aims for the working class to fight for, Launch 
proposals about how that fight should develop, in other 
words a plan of struggle for the working class in order 
to be able to face this barbaric attack by the troika and 
the Greek bourgeoisie. The second is to try to bring 
together the forces which agree on the fundamental 
tasks of our epoch, | mean forces from the rest of the 
Left with an orientation toward revolutionary Marxism. 

The Greek left is in turmoil—reflecting the depth of 
the current crisis on the one hand and the deficiencies 
oftthe (international) Left on the other. What is very 
important, however, is that there are significant forces 
inside all of the major left formations which are in 
opposition to the ideas or political lines ofthe central 
leaderships of those left formations. Such forces exist 
inside SYRIZA, but also inside the ANTARSYA coalition, 
and the KKE, the Greek Communist Party. These forces 
understand the necessity of a transitional program as | 
have described above and, also, the vital importance of 
the United Front. 

Though a certain section of our membership is also in 
SYRIZA, Xekinima, stands outside, openly raising the 
call for various oppositional currents within the left 
parties to come together to form acommon “arc” or 
“center” to coordinate their efforts. Xekinima, for 
example, plays a major role in the Initiative 1000, a 
collaboration of different segments of SYRIZA and 
ANTARSYA together with other groups on the 
Marxist left. 


NM: How do you comprehend the electoral rise of 
SYRIZA? Do you think that SYRIZA's party formula—a 
broad coalition with different tendencies—is the most 
appropriate and radical party form today? 


AP: The only way for the new, left formations like 
SYRIZA to develop in the present epoch is through a 
federal structure that allows different groups, different 
parties, and different tendencies to coexist, together 
with individual members. Whereas in the past, both the 
“Communist” parties and the "Socialist” parties 
developed huge bureaucracies that did not allow free 
discussion and free exchange of ideas inside the 
political organizations of the working class. Democracy 
today is not just an abstract issue; democracy inside the 
parties ofthe Left and the movements is essential. 


NM: Trotsky had remarked that the disintegration of the 
revolution in the Soviet Union was not a result of the 
lack of democracy, but the failure of the October 
Revolution to expand in the most developed countries, to 
be international. 


AP: “Socialism” without worker’s democracy in the 
Soviet Union would not have been socialism, and 
socialism, without the expansion of the revolution 
beyond the Soviet Union, would also have been 
impossible. Trotsky explained the consequences of the 
lack of democracy inside the party and the Soviet Union 
quite well, but it's also clear from Lenin that the 
conditions for socialism in its mature form, for working 
class democracy, did not exist in the Soviet Union on its 
own and in isolation. 


NM: Unfortunately, however, we don't have a revolution 
today to expand on. Would you argue that the lack of 
democracy is today the main problem that confronts 
communist parties and a party like SYRIZA? 


AP: | would say that the main problem is the political 
line. But then democracy comes as a means to give 
voice to the rank and file, to allow the rank and file 
control at the leadership level, so that, among other 
things, it can correct the mistakes of the political line of 
the leadership. The policies of the Greek Communist 
Party, for example, are very openly seen as totally 
wrong: sectarianism, isolationism, and centralism. The 
role of democracy within the KKE would be a means by 
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NM: How would you define the present goals of 
Xekinima? 


AP: The general goal, of course, is the transformation of 
society. Capitalism is a deadly system leading to the 
barbarism that we experience today. How we get to 
transform society is the main question and a difficult 
one because the entire Left claims, in one way or 
another, that they are struggling for a socialist society, 
but historically the Left has proved incapable of 
achieving that aim. We have two goals given the present 


which the rank and file would be able to correct the 
policies of the leadership. That is why the leadership 
will never allow internal democracy inside the KKE. 
Democracy can only be achieved through a revolt ofthe 
rank and file, and this of course would make a split 
inevitable. However, even within SYRIZA, democracy is 
clearly beginning to contract as the leadership is 
approaching governmental power. 

For the new, left formations that have evolved 
internationally in the last two decades, it is very 
important to safeguard internal democracy, which is a 


weapon of crucial importance against the danger of 
unchecked bureaucratization. 


NM: You consider Syriza to be a reformist party despite 
the fact that its rise was the expression of a “leftturn” 
in Greece. What was Start's contribution to this turn? 


AP: SYRIZA is on the left of the political spectrum. But 
actually SYRIZA is a left party that is moving quickly to 
the right, abandoning its previous positions and watering 
down its radicalism, but that is a different issue. 
Xekinima was one of the constituents of SYRIZA 
between 2008 and 2010. Xekinima fought for a radical, 
left, socialist program, and aligned with other forces and 
rank and file members to form the “second wave,” as it 
came to be known. Many of the ideas of the “second 
wave” were later taken up by SYRIZA. Xekinima distanced 
itself from SYRIZA at beginning of 2011 because the 
reformism of SYRIZA' leadership isolated us from the 
most radical layers of society and workers in the forefront 
of the struggles could see the limitations of SYRIZA. We 
still collaborate with SYRIZA on many level, such as 
electoral politics. Above all we have very close relations 
with the left opposition within SYRIZA and through, for 
example, the Initiative ofthe 1000, the opposition inside 
ANTARSYA and the expelled activists of the KKE. 


NM: From what you are saying, it seems that Xekinima 
supports left unity, so how would you define, in social 
terms, the successful unity of the Left? What would be 
the distinct role of political parties and organizations 
like Xekinima in a united left? 


AP: We need to elaborate what we mean by unity, 
because the idea of a “united left” gives the impression 
of a unified party, which is not quite what | mean. What 
is required is the Left's collaboration in creating new 
political formations of the working class. You may call 
this a united left, but within which there would be full 
freedom for the existence of small parties, different 
groups, different tendencies, and many individuals. So, 
if we use the term, a united left, we have to understand 
it as a federation that would allow all the different 
trends on the Left to come together without prohibitions 
and without having to sacrifice their ideological, 
political, or organizational independence. 


NM: How do the working masses express themselves 
today? There are no soviets today, nor are there any 
workers’ councils in Greece, so what are the forms 
through which the masses express their discontents and 
demands? 


AP: There are always many paradoxes and 
contradictions in every epoch. For example, one way in 
which the masses are expressing themselves today is by 
turning to SYRIZA. SYRIZA stood first in the polls. At the 
same time, there is huge suspicion and doubt about 
SYRIZA, to say the least, amongst the masses. SYRIZA is 
a new phenomenon. We didn't have it in the 1970s and 
we didn't have it in the 1930s. If you compare SYRIZA in 
its earliest stages to PASOK in its early stages, very 
different pictures emerge. The masses don't have the 
kind of illusions they had in the past, they don't, of 
course, expect socialism, but they also don't even trust 
that the leadership will deliver what they promise. 

SYRIZA today reminds us of PASOK in the late-1980s. 
It's a party that is prematurely old. Even before coming 
into government, they have made all the compromises 
that were made by social democracy whenever it took 
power in the past. The analogy is not entirely accurate, 
because the epochs are different, but it has a certain 
usefulness. 


NM: Does the similarity between SYRIZA, as a 
prematurely old party, and PASOK, in the late-1980s, stem 
from the fact that there is a revolutionary process going 
on right now that is accelerating this aging process? 


AP: There are two factors here. The first is the depth of 
the current crisis. The crisis is so deep that it is putting 
severe pressure on the leadership of the working class 
and the political formations of the Left. The second 
factor is that revolutionary forces, revolutionary 
Marxism internationally, is very weak. This is a factor 
that is reflected in various ways in Greece and inside 
SYRIZA, as well as allowing the right-wing, reformist 
leadership of SYRIZA to win the upper hand. 

It would be wrong to describe Greece as being on the 
verge of a revolution, but there is a revolutionary potential 
in Greek society, a potential for the working class to 
explosively assert itself—Greece is like a volcano. What is 
stopping it is, above all else, is the leadership of the trade 
union movement, which has played an absolutely 
treacherous role, and the “deficiencies” of the leftist 
parties, both the KKE and SYRIZA. 


NM: SYRIZA fights for a left government. What do you 
think of this demand? How is this demand connected 
with an internationalist perspective? 


AP: | would define the demand for a left government as a 
class demand, the working class needs a government of 
its own and the only one available today is a government 
of the Left under SYRIZA. But this government will have 
contradictory elements. Once in government, SYRIZA will 
try to come to acompromise with the bourgeoisie. 
SYRIZA'ss government will be from the first moment 
implicated with this contradiction. It will be put under 
enormous pressure to make compromises and to accept 
the terms of the troika on things like debt. 

What the SYRIZA leadership doesn't seem to 
understand is that in order to be able to provide even the 
minimal needs of the working class, it has to confront 
the troika. It has to refuse to pay the debt, it has to 
nationalize the banking system and bring the 
commanding heights of the economy under worker's 
control and management, and lastly it has to follow a 
whole series of measures which will make possible for 
the public sector to take responsibility for major 
investments and allow the economy to grow. 

The working class will not be satisfied by 
explanations like “we need to compromise,” because for 
them it is a matter of life and death. The workers will 
demand their rights, will demand to take back at least 
part of what they have lost. This will raise the question 
of the workers’ control and management and 
nationalization. This is the revolutionary potential. Our 
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task as Marxists, as revolutionaries, is to help the 
volcano explode. If this happens it will have international 
repercussions. If the Left in Greece is successful it will 
have a very positive effect in Europe and elsewhere. 


NM: If we can rewind a little: Why did CWI groups stop 
working within labor parties? What were the benefits for 
Trotskyist organizations in doing so and why did these 
efforts not result in the politicization of the masses 
under the guidance of Trotkyist organizations? 


AP: | think that the move of the CWI groups to abandon 
work within labor parties or social-democratic parties 
was entirely correct, as these parties were becoming 
increasingly bourgeoisified, that is, developing into 
parties oftthe capitalist ruling class and losing their 
working class characteristics and composition. This 
tendency developed in the course of the 1980s and was 
completed in the 19905 after the collapse of Stalinism. 

As regards the benefits of the Trotskyist 
organizations—had the CWI stayed within labor and 
social-democratic parties through the 1990s, it would, 
in all likelihood, have been destroyed. Speaking 
generally, it would have been impossible for the forces 
of Trotskyism to politicize the masses under their 
quidance. Because, on the one hand, mass 
consciousness suffered a setback after the collapse of 
Stalinism and the rise of neoliberalism. On the other 
hand, because the Trotskyist forces were weak, they did 
not have the critical mass which was necessary for the 
improbable task of politicizing the masses in the 1990s 
and 20005. Everything was thrown back and we had to 
start from a much lower level. 


NM: Would you say that we are experiencing a revival of 
Marxist and Trotskyist ideas nowadays? Has Trotskyism 
as a current born in the second half of the last century 
moved forward and progressed? And is there a way that 
this can be measured? 


AP: | don't think that, in terms of the numbers, 
Trotskyist organizations are any better off today than in 
the past. Back in the 1980s the number of Trotskyist 
organizations was growing. But | think we have 
progressed in two different aspects that are crucial. 
First, we are experiencing a revival of Trotskyism, Il am 
convinced of this and | think it is quite clear. Second, a 
main difference today compared to the past is the 
explosion of social democracy, rather than the type of 
reformism and Stalinism that held sway in the 1970s. 

I think that we are in a period in which there is a huge 
opportunity for the forces of Marxism, particularly those 
of Trotskyism, which is the present day expression of 
Marxism and Bolshevism. Stalinism is finished as a 
historical current. Even though we still have the Stalinist 
KKE and other Stalinist organizations, these groups 
have no future. | would say that Stalinism is living out its 
death agony in Greece, but its death will not take 
place tomorrow. Reformism has also been seriously 
weakened. Healthier forces of revolutionary Marxism 
can now come into the spotlight. 


NM: What is the importance of Trotskyism in a country 
like Greece? 


AP: The KKE speaks of revolution in words, but not in 
actions. It is, to start with, a nationalist party. A party like 
the KKE is completely out of context in this epoch in which 
internationalism is more important than ever. Stalinism is 
conservative. Stalinism is undemocratic. Stalinism 
doesn't have a point of reference today like it did during 
the existence of the USSR. However, in countries like 
Greece, it is still an obstacle. SYRIZA doesn't have the 
political program to put the gravestone on Stalinism. 

Anarchism is another factor in Greece. The main 
problem with anarchism is that it invests everything in 
the spontaneity of the masses. But the masses have 
given many examples of magnificent, spontaneous 
movements, none of which came to anything. 

This leads us to Trotskyism: It is the only force that 
ideologically and politically offers a solution. It is 
internationalist. It is based on a transitional program. It 
is based on the tactic of a United Front. Finally it is 
based on party democracy and democracy in the 
working class in general. These four factors are 
absolutely crucial for any force that wants to provide a 
solution to the catastrophic crisis we are facing. 


NM: Is there a need for a Fifth International? 


AP: | don't think that there is a Fourth International so 
that we can fight for the Fifth. But there is a need for an 
International. 


NM: Do you think the Trotskyist tradition has overcome 
Stalinism in Greece and internationally? 


AP: We cannot say that the ideas of Trotskyism are now 
dominant in Greece or globally. But we can say that the 
Stalinist idea of “socialism in one country” has been 
severely weakened. Yet, in Greece, like in Portugal, 
Spain, France, and South Africa, Stalinism remains 
strong, much stronger than any Trotskyist organization. 


NM: How do you distinguish the strategy of a United 
Front from the Popular Front? 


AP: This distinction is necessary and we make it in Greece. 
There are many groups on the Left that refer to the Popular 
Front. What they mean by “Popular Front” is for everyone to 
come together. But the Popular Front, in the classic sense, 
as it was established in the 1930s, was an alliance of 
workers’ organizations and bourgeois organizations in the 
name of fighting against fascism—it was a Stalinist 
creation. We have to insist that what is required today is a 
United Front. What is required today is an alliance and unity 
among the forces that represent the working class. 

For example, there are nearly 70-80 antifascist 
committees and initiatives in cities across Greece right 
now. We don't think that ruling parties should enter these 
anti-fascist committees. These committees should be 
made up of the forces that fight fascism and have a 
reference to the working class. Ifthe bourgeois parties 
enter the antifascist committees in Greece today they will 
not be fighting, but instead, indirectly, assisting fascism. 
The difference between a classical form of the Popular 
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